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the bridge and castle of St. Angelo, which the excellent old
prints and later photographs have made so familiar to all the
world. The Piazza San Pietro, with its beautiful fountains and
colonnades, was even on a grander scale than anticipated ; so
was the flight of steps leading up to the vestibule. But tho
impression received on entering the church itself was certainly
one of disappointment. Its immense size and wonderful propor-
tions did not strike F. at first. It was only after seeing it many
times, looking at it in detail, and observing the crowds of human
beings for whom there was ample place in a mere corner of tho
vast building, that the grandeur of the entire edifice came homo
fully to hip mind,

From St. Peter's they crossed to the Vatican, and entered the
tnuseum, devoting themselves to the sculpture galleries until tho
closing of the doors obliged them to retire. Here F. saw for the
first time the Apollo Belvidere, the Antinous, the Laocoon, the
bust of the young Augustus, Father Nile with the sixteen children
playing around him, the statue of Demosthenes, and the hundreds
of other works of interest which line the corridors, and with all of
which he grew better acquainted in the sequel.

His party then took a carriage, and leaving Eome by the
Porta Cavallegieri, ascended to the high ground which was
the scene of the successful attack of the French in 18i8, in spite
of the gallant defence made by the Republicans. The extensive
repairs since made on the city wall continue to mark the spot. On
the terrace of the Convent of San Pietro in Montorio, a little.
further,on, they stopped to gaze on the lovely view it affords of
the city, lookingtowards the Alban and Sabine Hills, the more dis-
tant peaks of the latter of which were covered with snow. Then
descending to the bank of the Tiber, and crossing by the Ponte
Sisto, they made their way through the narrow streets to the
Corso, and so to the Piazza di Spagna, whence they had started,
and where they separated to find their way to their various places
of abode. F. returned to the Hotel d'Angleterre, and thenceforth
formed one of the hundred or more inmates who dined daily at the
table d'hote. The long low room where dinner is laid, was ori-
ginally the stable of the palace since turned into an hotel. It ia
gloomy enough in the morning, but very cheerful in the evening,
when well lighted, and crowded by the large party usually
assembled in it. The dinners were almost invariably good, and
the wine on the whole the best vin ordinaire that F tasted at
any table d'hote in Italy, or perhaps anywhere else. Of the
house party more than half always were Americans, about
thirty percent were "Britishers/' and the rest French, Germans,